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agnoscunt et confirmant. In deterioribus recentioribusque codi- 
cibus minus apte singulari numero Metamorphosis totum opus 
nuncupatur. 

From the foregoing it would appear that Chaucer's use of Meta- 
morphoseos was in accord with the best scholarship of his time. 

Edgar F. Shannon. 

WasMngton and Lee University. 



A SCENE IN THE FATAL DOWRY 

Not much is known of the plot-sources of Massinger and Field's 
tragedy, The Fatal Dowry. When I edited the play as my Prince- 
ton University Doctor's dissertation, I brought together in the 
Introduction the few and obvious facts which we possess on that 
subject: that the story of Charalois' self-immolation to secure 
burial for his father's corpse is that of Cimon and Miltiades as 
told by Valerius Maximus; that the action is located in fifteenth 
century Burgundy immediately after the overthrow of Charles the 
Bold; and that a Spanish original for the intrigue of the last 
three acts has been conjectured but never discovered. Becently, 
however, I have come upon what I believe to be the source of one 
of the most important scenes in the play — the most dramatic scene 
of all, the " big situation " of the tragedy. 

The fourth act, it will be remembered, works up to a climax when 
Charalois brings his erring wife before her own father, of whom he 
demands an impromptu judicial sitting and exercise of his cus- 
tomary powers. The father, Eochfort, is visibly shaken, whereupon 
Charalois produces a handkerchief to bind before the old man's 
eyes, explaining, on Rochfort's shrinking query as to his purpose, 
that the judge must be protected against the partiality which the 
sight of his own daughter might stir in him. The scene is well 
handled, well psychologized; Eochfort forces himself to proceed, 
hears the testimony, and when Beaumelle herself pleads guilty, is 
so much moved with indignation at her unworthiness that he not 
only declares she must die, but, tearing off the bandage as no 
longer needed, justifies his decision with powerful arguments. 
Only when Charalois executes the decree and Eochfort sees his 
daughter dead at his feet, does nature break forth in passionate 
revulsion. 
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I find a striking parallel to this scene in The Poor Man's Com- 
fort, by Robert Daborne, an obscure author's obscure play, scarcely 
accessible save in A. E. H. Swaen's reprint in Anglia, xxi. Here 
Gisbert, the " Poor Man/' has recently been honored and elevated 
to the position of Chief Justice. He is unexpectedly confronted by 
his daughter, Urania, and her husband, Lucius, arraigned for 
murder. Lucius had just been reconciled to his devoted wife after 
a long alienation, when Plavia, a courtesan with whom he had been 
intimate, abused and attacked her, and was stabbed by him. Flavia's 
mother presses the charge, and Lucius and Urania each seeks to 
claim the deed and so to acquit the other. As a father, Gisbert 
pleads for them both before his colleagues, and gains a verdict in 
their favor; then, declaring that he must now discharge his other 
function, he reassumes the r61e of a judge, and condemns them both 
to death. When he pronounces sentence, his feelings almost master 
him, and he blindfolds himself that he may not falter. Only the 
interposition of the King saves Lucius and Urania and enables the 
play to live up to its title-page promise of being a tragi-comedy. 

The general similarity of situation, especially in view of the 
common detail of covering the eyes to repress the clamor of a 
father's heart, argues a connection between these two scenes. Its 
probability is strengthened by a consideration of the fact that 
Daborne had some intimacy with both Massinger and Field in the 
second decade of the seventeenth century — as witness, among other 
things, their well-known begging letter to Henslowe for an advance 
en a play in which the trio collaborated along with Fletcher. And 
if Boyle is correct in dating The Poor Man's Comfort 1617 (Engl. 
Studien, xxvi, 365-9), we have further and perhaps still stronger 
ground for presumption ; for The Fatal Dowry, as I have shown in 
my edition of that play, was most probably written shortly after- 
wards,— 1618-9. 

Indeed, if it were not for the external evidence for dating the 
plays, I should have been inclined to believe that The Poor Man's 
Comfort succeeded and borrowed from The Fatal Dowry, rather 
than vice versa. In the hands of Massinger the episode is fresh, 
natural, highly dramatic; with Daborne it is somewhat forced, 
perfunctory, and " stagey." For example Roehfort is blinded per- 
force, and only then can begin a task from which he shrinks; 
Gisbert deliberately makes theatric the opposition of his alternate 
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roles of a father and a judge, and only at the end finds himself 
melting, whereupon he binds his own eyes. He hastens to condemn 
his daughter without careful inquiry as to her guilt, for his chief 
concern seems to be to exhibit himself as one who is incorruptible. 
As a matter of fact, Urania was innocent! Here we have the 
straining for effect, the exaggeration which we should anticipate 
in the imitation rather than in the original of a true and powerful 
scene. But we have definite knowledge that Daborne had left the 
stage and become a clergyman by 1618 ; and while The Fatal Dowry 
could conceivably have been written anywhere between 1616 and the 
spring of 1619 (the time during which Field was with the King's 
Men) or even earlier, the evidence all points toward its composition 
near the very end of that period. 1 

Lacy Lockert. 

Ken-yon College. 



'In fact, there is ground for speculating that Field severed his connec- 
tion with the stage while this tragedy was being written, and so did less 
of it than was originally apportioned to him. It is well known that Mas- 
singer customarily wrote the first and last scenes of plays in which he 
eollalborated. In The Fatal Dowry we find the first act his, the second act 
Field's, three-fourths of the third act his, its remaining quarter and the 
long first scene of Act IV Field's, and the rest of Act IV his— this arrange- 
ment giving the more experienced Massinger the " big scene " of the play. 
Up to that point the alternation has been regular, and we should expect 
Field to write the first half of Act V, down to the trial, and Massinger the 
rest, a division which would not only let the latter conclude the play, but 
also give him a chance at his especial forte, a forensic scene; while Field 
would have the comedy of V, i, in which he was better than Massinger, and 
the reconciliation of Oharalois and Romont — naturally his, since he had 
been the one to present their quarrel. But as it turned out, Massinger wrote 
all of Act V ; yet there are a few traces of Field's hand in that earlier half 
of it which he ought to have written, — as there are nowhere else in the 
Massinger share of the play, save in the latter part of I, ii. These traces 
would suggest either that Field had done something towards discharging 
his contracted task in Act V before he abandoned it, and that Massinger 
incorporated a tiny bit of this something in his own eventual writing of 
the scenes; or else that Field, after Massinger wrote it, had the curiosity 
to inspect the work which he himself had given over, and slightly revised 
it. We have no evidence that this apparent withdrawal by Field from the 
play was caused by his retirement from the King's Men; but as we have 
other reason for dating The Fatal Dowry at least very close to the time 
of that retirement, such a hypothesis is certainly the natural one first to 
occur to us. 



